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A Bi-Weekly Journal of Christian Opinion 


The National Council Delegation to the Russian Church 


Nothing but good can be said about the visit of 
the National Council of Churches delegation to 
Russia. It is true that some of the leaders of the 
churches in exile, particularly from the Baltic states, 
protested against the visit and warned that it might 
lead to illusions in the West. But the statesmanlike 
procedure of the delegation and particularly of its 
chairman, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, dispelled these 
fears. The delegation met with the Russian religious 
leaders but they were not taken in by any of their 
political naiveté. The Russian leaders proved them- 
selves rather simple followers of the Communist 
“peace line.”” They had no views of their own about 
international relations, and Dr. Blake made it clear 
that we could not expect an independent line from 
them. The traditions of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, declares the report of the delegation, per- 
suade the church to think of the function of the 
church as “that of saving souls and preparing them 
for heaven and therefore it shows little concern for 
the intellectual and social life of the people .... 
Educational, economic and political life are the 
functions of the state. Worship from birth to death 
is the task of the church.” 

Naturally, with such a cirmcumscribed function, 
the church has little influence on the total life of 
the nation or indeed upon individuals. The 
delegation gave it as its opinion that, even though 
freedom of worship is now fully accorded, the ma- 
terialistic education of the youth is bound to further 
limit the authority of the church. In short, the 
Russian church is not a full bodied church and 
certainly not in any obvious way the “body of 
Christ.” It is the product of long ages of other- 
worldly interpretations of the Christian faith. 

Dr. Blake was therefore quite right in emphasiz- 
ing that we could not expect the Church to influence 


the State or to exert an independent moral influence 
on international problems upon the people. Inci- 
dentally, it might be possible to say without cyni- 
cism that probably one reason for the increased 
freedom of the Church is the complacency of the 
State with regard to the influence of the Church or 
its will to exert it. 

Why then was it valuable to make the visit? There 
are several reasons. One is to give the Christians of 
Russia some contact with Christians in democratic 
lands and impress upon them both the freedom 
with which they deal with international issues and 
to contribute a little to the emancipation of the 
Russian mind from the preconceptions in which all 
citizens of totalitarian states are imprisoned. But 
beyond these immediate objectives, it is important 
to explore every avenue of contact by which Russia 
might gradually be brought into the community of 
nations after long isolation. The Kremlin leaders 
have encouraged these contacts for the purpose of 
increasing the technical efficiency of the Russian 
production, particularly in agriculture. But there is 
no reason why the West should not try to open any 
gate which has not been absolutely locked. Certain- 
ly the gate of common Christian conviction is one 
of these, even though one cannot speak of too much 
“common” conviction; for long before the Com- 
munist revolution, “Eastern Christendom” became 
divided from the West, and some of the spiritual 
realities which the delegation found were due not 
to the Communist, but to the previous schism, long 
centuries ago. 

We cannot afford any illusions in regard to the 
intransigeance of the Communist political foe. But 
we also must not leave any avenue unexplored by 
which bridges might be built across the deep chasm 
which divides us. If we think not in terms of years 
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but of decades, we may hope that ultimately the 
Russian isolation will be dispelled or overcome. 
Certainly the Christian Church has a bounden 
duty to be one of the bridge builders, even if it 
must compete with agricultural technicians in the 
task of bridge building. While the chasm between 
the Russian church and the churches of the West 
is very wide, it is not quite as wide as the political 
chasm between communism and democracy. The 
delegation was therefore quite right in regarding 
this visit as but the first in a series of many contacts 
to express the hope that “the Churches of Jesus 
Christ may be used for the reconciling and salvation 
of the nations.” R.N. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


HERE IS one extraordinary contrast running 

through the whole history of our period. On 
the one hand it is the period of the most sensitive 
humanitarianism, the period in which the greatest 
gains have been made in relieving suffering and car- 
ing for people regardless of their external claims. 
On the other hand it is the period in which delib- 
erate, efficiently organized cruelty, intended to serve 
some political ends, has reached a new level of hor- 
ror. It is good to be able to call attention to one 
great gain for sensitive humanitarianism, the vote 
of the British House of Commons against capital 
punishment. This is the final stage or almost the 
final stage in a long development since the days, not 
so long ago, when petty crimes were punishable 
with death. 

On the surface the chief factor in this decision 
seems to have been moral revulsion against a recent 
case of proved miscarriage of justice when an inno- 
cent man was hung for a crime to which another 
man later confessed. Those of us who believe that 
Saco and Vanzetti were innocent can share this re- 
vulsion. The irrevocable character of the death 
penalty, in view of the fallibility of judges and juries 
and of highly respected investigators, is a sufficient 
argument against it unless it could be established 
that the existence of the death penalty is a necessary 
deterrent to save the lives of other innocent people. 
But this has not been established. 

There is, however, a far deeper reason for oppos- 
ing capital punishment. It is the conviction that, 
while a criminal does have responsibility for his 
crime, he shares that responsibility to some extent 
with society as a whole. His responsibility may be 


sufficient to justify punishment as a form of ex- 
piation and not merely as a deterrent or as a means 
of rehabilitation; yet society’s responsibility is suf- 
ficient to cause it to draw the line this side of the 
death penalty. Professor Edmond Cherbonnier in 
his recent brilliant book, Hardness of Heart, has 
put this point extremely well. He notes that in the 
earlier debate on the death penalty in 1948 in the 
British Parliament, those who opposed it tended to 
do so by denying the responsibility of the individual 
criminal and that those who supported it, fearing 
the consequences of a sociological determinism, used 
the fact of responsibility as a basis for this final 
punishment. He very wisely shows that both sides 
were wrong, that individual responsibility is sufh- 
cient to justify severe punishment in some cases 
but that no community should make any one indi- 
vidual the scapegoat to the extent of taking his life. 
He says: ‘““T'o commute the sentence to life imprison- 
ment therefore puts the reponsibility squarely 
where it belongs: upon the criminal himself, to be 
sure, but also upon every member of the community. 
All are responsible for tolerating conditions which 
are conducive to crime. Therefore all ought to con- 
tribute to the support of the offender during his 
imprisonment, as well as to the attempt to rehabili- 
tate him” (pp. 138-139). 

It is superficial to deny any element of expiation 
or retribution in punishment. To do so is incon- 
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sistent with the moral consciousness that may be 
active in the criminal himself. But it would be a 
good rule for society to refuse to prescribe any form 
of punishment on this basis not favorable to the 
rehabilitation of the criminal. This is not to say that 
society in the use of its police power does not have a 
right to take life in defense of life. Suppose it be- 
comes necessary for the police to take quick, de- 
cisive action to prevent a riot or a lynching, as a 
result of which action someone may happen to be 
killed. But that situation is worlds apart from the 
cold-blooded processes by which the law and society 
as a whole see a criminal through the stages from 
his trial to the electric chair. Those processes prob- 
ably do more to cheapen the general attitude to 
human life than to protect it. By them society un- 
necessarily wounds itself, on one level, while in- 
tending to defend itself on another. J.C.B. 


APPROACH TO CATHOLICISM 


NE OF the most distressing things of the Pro- 
QO testant scene in America is the negativism 
which most Protestants display toward Roman 
Catholicism. Words like “thought control,” “power 
structure,” and “totalitarian,” are the common coin 
in Protestant polemics. 

It is therefore both chastening and encouraging 
to find that from the Catholic side sympathetic at- 
tempts are being made to bridge the misunder- 
standing which exists between these two bodies of 
Christendom. The most significant attempt is a 
penetrating and wise book by Fr. George Tavard, a 
French priest now serving a parish in New York 
City, called The Catholic Approach to Protestant- 
ism (Harpers, 1955, 160 pp., $2.50). 

Father Tavard’s book serves a number of useful 
purposes for Protestant as well as Catholic readers. 
It should be read by all the Protestants who are ir- 
ritated by Cardinal Spellman, aroused by Paul 
Blanshard, stimulated by P.O.A.U., and mystified by 
Humani generis. If even a part of the spirit in which 
Fr. Tavard approaches his task could communicate 
itself to Protestants, the air would be cleared of all 
sorts of suspicions, misunderstanding and bad 
feeling. 

For one thing, Fr. Tavard has made a genuine 
and on the whole successful attempt to understand 
what Protestantism really is. He has steeped himself 
in what Protestants themselves believe about their 
faith, so that he can reflect it with a high degree of 
accuracy. He takes Catholic writers to task for per- 
petuating inaccuracies and stereotypes. He describes 
the motivation of the Reformers with sensitivity: 
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“The drama of the sixteenth century lies precisely 
in the coexistence of a seldom equaled religious 
depth and of a conviction of being driven to leave 
the Church in order to remain faithful to conscience 
and to one’s apprehension of the greatness and 
transcendence of God” (p. 92). This may not say 
it all, but it says a great deal. And if a Catholic can 
make such a sustained effort to understand Pro- 
testant faith as this author does, then surely it is 
incumbent on the Protestant to do the same from 
his side of the fence. 


As a matter of fact, Fr. Tavard’s book helps the 
Protestant reader to do just this, and to discover 
points at which his picture of Catholicism stands in 
need of correction. For example, with regard to the 
frequent Protestant charge that Catholics have a 
“magical” view of the sacraments, Fr. Tavard points 
out that in Catholic theology the phrase non ex 
opere operantis does not mean that the sacrament 
has efficacy “independently of the dispositions of 
the man who receives the sacrament,” but rather, 
“independently of the holiness of the man who con- 
fers the sacrament,” which is a very different thing 
indeed. 

The book also gives a Protestant real insight into 
the whole Catholic approach to the ecumenical 
movement, indicating reasons for initial distrust, 
and the way in which subsequent events in the life 
of the ecumenical movement have caused modifica- 
tions in the attitude of the Roman Church toward 
Protestant attempts at unity. 

If understanding one another is a necessary step 
toward that day when we can once again pray to- 
gether, Fr. Tavard’s book will do much toward the 
achievement of both of those goals. Any Protestant 
who reads it will realize that the “power pretensions 
of the hierarchy” are not the reason for Catholic 
concern with ecumenism, but rather a genuine dis- 
tress at the state of divided Christendom, and a fer- 
vent and devout hope that one day the seamless 
robe of Christ may once again be made whole. 

R.M.B. 





Errata 

Herman F. Reissig (‘Another Look at the 
Arab-Israeli Problem,” April 16) was incor- 
rectly identified. Mr. Reissig is International 
Relations Secretary of The Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

In Kenneth Thompson’s editorial, “Coloni- 
alism: An American Dilemma,” in the same 
issue, lines 23 and 24, column one, page 42, 








were transposed. 














EADERS OF this journal need not be 
R reminded of the scope and significance of the 
manuscript discoveries in the Judean wilderness 
which began in 1947. Some have said that the 
entire history of the intertestamental and early 
Christian periods must now be rewritten. We are 
told that the beliefs, practices and communal life 
of post-biblical Judaism and first century Chris- 
tianity are to be understood in a radically different 
way as a result of the information supplied by the 
scrolls. These are the issues with which clergymen 
of all faiths are no doubt most concerned. 


The entire subject has been examined in a master- 
ful way by Millar Burrows of Yale in The Dead 
Sea Scrolls (New York: The Viking Press, 1955). 
Excellent translations of the most important docu- 
ments are now available in this book for all to 
examine. Burrows has also summarized all the 
critical issues and has given his own balanced and 
judicious estimate of these issues. What follows is 
intended as no more than a brief discussion of some 
of the most important aspects of a fascinating 
subject. 


The Old Testament Text 


The documents from the four caves of the 
Qumran region are the object of our examination. 
Those from the Wady Murabbaat are from the first 
third of the second century A.D., while others come 
from a good deal later period. The Qumran manu- 
scripts cover almost every Old Testament book. 
Many of the intertestamental writings are also repre- 
sented. In addition, there are several commentaries 
to biblical books, plus a significant number of en- 
tirely new documents. What significance do the 
scrolls have for the textual study of the Old 
Testament? 

The complete Isaiah manuscript agrees with the 
received Hebrew text very closely. There are errors 
in significant number of the type expected in any 
manuscript: omissions, dittography, misspellings, 
and errors due to faulty reading and/or hearing. 
The form of spelling is of the type represented in 
the later Old Testament books, such as Ezra-Nehe- 
miah and Chronicles. But there are several interest- 
ing readings which are to be preferred to those of 
the received text. In 14:4, for example, the received 
text reads, “How the oppressor has ceased; how the 
golden city has ceased.” The words “golden city” 
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Fact and Implication in the Dead Sea Scrolls 


WALTER HARRELSON 


are a rendering of a strange form, madhhebhah, 
which in Aramaic might possibly have such a mean- 
ing. ‘The newly discovered manuscript reads 
marhebhah, “the insolent one,” which provides a 
sensible and apt text. The error is a very common 
one, resting on the confusion between the daleth 
and the resh. 

Isaiah 21:8 can only be translated from the re- 
ceived text, “And he cried, ‘A lion,’” which of 
course is nonsense. The new manuscript has in 
place of ’aryeh, a lion, the smooth reading, haro’eh, 
“And he who saw cried...” A third instance of 
a meaningless text is found in Isaiah 49:24: “Can 
the prey be taken from the mighty, or the prey of 
a righteous one be rescued?” The new reading from 
the Isaiah manuscript is, instead of tsaddiq, ‘arits, 
the tyrant or despot. We should therefore read, 
“Can the prey be taken from the mighty, or the 
prey of a tyrant be rescued?” 

Several variant readings appear in the commen- 
tary to the book of Habakkuk. One of the most 
interesting occurs in 2:16. The received text reads, 
“Drink and be uncircumcised,’ an obvious error. 
The commentator has read, “Drink and stagger” 
(wehera‘el instead of wehe arel). But in his com- 
ments on the text he appears to know the reading 
“be uncircumcised”! 

In the other fragments there are many interesting 
variant readings. Deuteronomy 32:8 is found in the 
reading accepted long ago by critical scholars: ‘He 
fixed the bounds of the peoples according to the 
number of the sons of God” (not “the sons of 
Israel,” as the received text has it). Deuteronomy 
31:1 appears in the received text as follows: “And 
Moses went and spoke these words to all Israel.” 
The context does not require Moses to go anywhere 
in order to speak to the people. The Greek text 
reads, “And Moses continued to speak these words 
to all Israel,” which is precisely what we have in 
one of the Deuteronomy fragments (wayy*ha/ 
Mosheh ledhabber. ..). 

Several fragmentary texts from I Samuel have 
revealed a very close relation, not to the received 
Hebrew text, but to the Greek translation. This 
fact supports the prior conclusion of scholars that 
the Greek of I Samuel is often to be preferred to 
the Hebrew. 

These are only a few samples of how the new 
discoveries illuminate the text and the textual 
history of the Old Testament. Professor Burrows 
has listed a number of additional readings, includ- 
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ing some of the above. The amazing fact is the 
extraordinary number of instances in which the 
received text is supported by these early manu- 
scripts, which antedate the actual manuscripts, 
formerly available to us by as much as 1000 years. 
The texts are of even greater significance for the 
light they shed upon the history of the Hebrew 
text and the evolution of Hebrew spelling and 
writing. 


Historical Allusions in the Documents 


The documents speak of a Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, a priest endowed with the power to carry on 
the tradition of the prophets and to describe the 
events of the latter days of history. This man met 
opposition in particular from a Wicked Priest who 
persecuted the Teacher and his followers. The 
Teacher led his followers into the true way of the 
Covenant and appears to have been responsible 
either for the founding or the reconstruction of a 
Community of the Covenant, from which the manu- 
scripts have come. Some scholars have assumed 
that the Teacher was put to death by the Wicked 
Priest and that he was expected to rise from the 
dead, or had arisen, and was to return in glory. 
Such conclusions are based upon very questionable 
readings of certain words, particularly in the 
Habakkuk commentary, and upon what is probably 
a substitution of the Teacher for the Wicked Priest 
in one crucial passage of the commentary. No more 
is clear from the documents on this point than 
that the Teacher was persecuted by the Priest. He 
may have been put to death, but this is nowhere 
explicitly stated. 

The attempt to identify the historical setting of 
the manuscripts has led to no definite conclusions 
as yet. One must be ready at least to distinguish 
between the time of the founding of the community 
and the historical references (if there are any) in 
the commentary and in other documents. The 
major interpretations place the founding of the 
community either in the second century B.C. or 
in the first. If the second century is the time of 
the founding of the group, certain events reflected 
in the documents might still come from the first 
century. At the present time I find it easier to 
relate the apparent historical references to the first 
century B.C. The reference to the Kittim in the 
commentary better fits the Romans than the Seleu- 
cids, in my judgment. But this does not mean that 
the Teacher and the Wicked Priest can easily be 
identified from the period of the Roman invasion 
under Pompey in 63 B.C. Dupont-Sommer and 
others have concluded that the Teacher was some 


unknown personality from the end of the second 
century or the beginning of the first, whose death 
occurred prior to the Roman invasion. The Wicked 
Priest is identified by Dupont-Sommer with Aristo- 
bulus II (67-63 B.C.). In line with the careful 
argument of Professor Burrows, I believe that the 
only reasonably - plausible historical allusion in the 
documents is the identification of the Kittim of 
the commentary with the Romans. Other figures 
and events are so shadowy as to entitle us to no 
reliable conclusions as yet. 


Beliefs and Practices of the Community 


By far the most significant aspect of the discoveries 
for the Christian and Jewish faiths is the light shed 
on the life of a group of Jews just before and during 
the first Christian century. This question may be 
separated entirely from the rather dubious attempts 
to see in the figure of the Teacher of Righteousness 
a prefiguring of Jesus of Nazareth, although if such 
a prefiguring could be demonstrated, this would 
be of very great significance indeed. The fact is 
that there is no such parallel unless one resorts to 
difficult allusions in the Testament of Levi and the 
Damascus Document, and reads the text of the 
Habakkuk commentary in the manner of a Dupont- 
Sommer—a manner which sober scholarship can in 
no sense defend. 

The Manuel of Discipline provides, with the 
Damascus Document, the most detailed picture of 
the inner life of the community. It is a very specific 
rule of life which is laid down there, closely para- 
lleled by the descriptions which we have of the Es- 
senes in Josephus, and Philo of Alexandria, and 
Pliny. While the parallels are very impressive, they 
are not exact. Certain features of the life of the Es- 
senes (e.g., their attitude toward marriage, the sacri- 
ficial system, and warfare) do not appear to have 
been shared by the Dead Sea group. It is perhaps 
best to assume, therefore, that the community repre- 
sents a group very close to the Essenes but not 
necessarily identical with them. Professor Ralph 
Marcus has proposed with real plausibility the sug- 
gestion that they were a left-wing movement within 
Pharisaism. 

More important for an understanding of the 
significance of the finds are the theological views 
of the community. One of the most striking fea- 
tures of the community’s beliefs is the sharp contrast 
between the sons of light and the sons of darkness, 
between the men of the lot of Belial and those of 
the lot of God. There is also one reference to two 
spirits which were made for man, the spirits of truth 
and perversion or of light and darkness. We also 





hear of the prince of lights and the angel of dark- 
ness. Some scholars have detected the influence of 
Gnosticism in these features of the scrolls. Burrows 
has indicated, however, that these and other ap- 
parently Gnostic elements need not be understood 
as Gnostic at all. He grants that Iranian dualism 
may very well be responsible for the developments 
within late Judaism which are represented in the 
scrolls, but prefers to think that these features then 
pass on, on the one hand, into the New Testament, 
and on the other, into Gnosticism. 

One of the most characteristic aspects of Gnostic 
thought is the notion of the soul as a divine spark, 
imprisoned within fleshly existence, from which 
it is to be freed by the appearance of a divine re- 
deemer. There is not a line in the scrolls as pub- 
lished to date which contains or implies this Gnostic 
understanding. 


Light on the New Testament 


What light is shed by the documents upon the 
New Testament? Here again the judicious obser- 
vations of Burrows are to be noted. He finds very 
little of basic significance in the scrolls for the New 
Testament scholar, apart from the new knowledge 
of the period in which the New Testament was pro- 
duced. It is highly important, of course, to dis- 
cover that the terms and imagery of the Johannine 
literature have their parallels in the scrolls. This 
may mean that the presumed Gnostic influence on 
this New Testament literature is not Gnostic at all, 
but rather a development out of later Judaism of 
imagery and terms found now in the scrolls. Prior 
to the new discoveries, this position had already 
been adopted by some scholars. Other parallels 
between sayings in John’s Gospel and in the scrolls 
are quite close indeed, but they are not the sort 
which appear to be direct borrowings. 

It has been suggested that John the Baptist was 
an Essene or perhaps even a member of the Qumran 
community. While this is not impossible, there is 
certainly no evidence to support the contention. 
The baptism of John and his summons to repent- 
ance are perhaps influenced by the community of 
the scrolls. The ritual washings, or baptisms, of 
the group may occupy an intermediate position 
between proselyte baptisms of the Jewish com- 
munity and the baptism of repentance practiced by 
John. It is virtually certain that John knew of the 
existence of the covenant community, since his 
ministry was carried on only a few miles distant 
from their settlement. 

There are some sayings in the scrolls which are 
very similar to sayings of Jesus in the Synoptic 
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Gospels. This is no more than one might expect to 
find, but as Burrows has observed, there are no 
parallels so close as those between certain teachings 
of Jesus and those found in the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs. It has long been recognized that 
the Last Supper has developed out of some form 
of Jewish meal. The community of the scrolls also 
prescribes the form of a communal meal which has 
its similarities with the Last Supper ceremony. 
“And when they set the table to eat, or the wine 
to drink, the priest shall stretch out his hand first 
to pronounce a blessing with the first portion of 
the bread and the wine.” But it is clear that the 
similarities are hardly as impressive as the dif- 
ferences. 

The New Testament community may very well 
have been influenced by the community of Qumran. 
The two communities are, however, by nature of 
decidedly different types. The New Testament 
disciples were no esoteric group bent upon faith- 
fulness to the Law and withdrawal from the world. 
They were sent out into the world with a mission 
to fulfill. Here are no secret teachings, no exclusion 
of women from the inner life of the fellowship, 
no justification by faith in the Teacher of Right- 
eousness, no strictly circumscribed ritual or com- 
munal practices. 


One interesting feature of the life of the Qumran 
community is its annual renewal of the covenant. 
We do not have the complete ritual of covenant 
renewal, but we do have frequent references to this 
practice and some blessings and curses which belong 
to the Old Testament ceremony. Scholars have 
observed that in the Old Testament some periodic 
renewal of the covenant between God and his 
people is to be presumed, although the support for 
such a thesis has been gathered together from vari- 
ous texts, all of them less than explicit. This is 
one of the lines of investigation of the Old Testa- 
ment which may be illuminated significantly by 
a study of the new finds. To my knowledge, it has 
not yet been undertaken. 

The discoveries are of very great significance for 
the student of the Bible. Their importance for 
Jewish and Christian theology should not be mini- 
mized, but they are of even greater weight for the 
historian and the philologian. From these historical 
and linguistic studies, much of theological signifi- 
cance is certain to emerge. No good end is served, 
however, by rash and premature statements of a 
“revolution” in Jewish or Christian theology. If 
a revolution results, by all means let it come. But 
let it be based on an accurate reading of the texts 
and on a sober analysis of their actual meanings. 
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CHURCHIANITY* 


For years I have been plugging the maxim which 
goes, “I believe in Christianity but not in Church- 
ianity.”” This old saw has had a useful life, but its 
teeth are now dulled from over use. And rather 
than try to sharpen it up again, I suggest a new 
heretical maxim for the twentieth century. This one 
could not be spoken aloud, so manifestly absurd 
would it sound, but it can be subtly introduced into 
current discussion in such a way as to enable heresy 
to flourish anew with all the vigor of the green bay 
tree. It goes, “I believe in Churchianity,” with the 
unspoken assumption tacked on at the end, “... but 
not in Christianity.” Some such idea is an absolute 
necessity in this day and age when the ecumaniacs 
are getting dangerously close to suggesting that the 
body of Christ can once again be clothed in a seam- 
less robe. 

Churchianity implies salvation by denominational 
exclusiveness. It should no longer be enough for the 
believer to confess his faith in Jesus Christ as his 
Lord and Savior. Such an allegiance should be de- 
fined by reference to a more ultimate fidelity—faith 
in the particular branch of Christendom to which 
the believer belongs. 


The easiest way to promote Churchianity is to 
run down other denominations. We have known for 
centuries that heretical polemics flourish best in a 
negative atmosphere. Witness how successful we 
have been in making Protestants define their faith 
in negative terms—“protesters” against certain as- 
pects of Roman Catholicism, for example. That this 
misses the whole point of the Reformation is a fact 
for which I remain profoundly and humbly grateful. 

Thus the simplest procedure for the adherent of 
Churchianity is to use emotionally charged words 
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which by means of their inflection indicate dis- 
approval. Here are a few such words, punctuated 
to indicate the type of inflection desired: “spike!” 
“Methodist!” “‘non-episcopal . . .” “liturgy?” (fol- 
lowed by the incredulous under-the-breath com- 
ment, “... in our church?’”) “tradition-bound .. .” 
“papish!” Another way to achieve the same effect 
is to suggest that while other denominations go 
back to some humanly-instituted point of origin 
(““Rome,” “Canterbury,” “Geneva,” “Wittenburg”), 
we go back to the real point of origin (“the apostolic 
community,” or “the New Testament church”). 


But there are positive as well as negative ways of 
introducing schism in our own day. I suggest three 
principles: 

1. The only true church exists where there are 
bishops. Here it need not matter a whit whether 
the bishops and their flock exhibit the fruits of the 
Spirit, so long as there are bishops. The fruits of 
the Spirit can take care of themselves. They are a 
kind of bonus, whose existence is pleasant and to 
be hoped for, but are not at all necessary. All sorts 
of new alignments and fresh divisions could result 
from taking this position seriously. (Imagine how 
confusing it would be to get Bromley Oxnam and 
Francis Spellman arguing on the same side of an 
issue.) 

2. The only true church exists where there is a 
democratic form of government. This has the ad- 
vantage of appealing to the layman, and being very 
modern and up to date. Surely any authoritarian or 
autocratic form of church government is out of 
keeping in the twentieth century. Churches which 
are “‘bishop-ridden” or “controlled from above” are 
clearly totalitarian. ““A democratic church for a 
democratic nation”—the slogan would look well on 
subway posters and could be printed on small cards 
for mass distribution in balloons sent beyond the 
Iron Curtain. And if a theological base be desired 
for this position, it can be suggested that the very 
doctrine of the Trinity implies that God is a sort 
of democracy Himself. 


3. The only true church is the “bridge’’ church. 
This is a splendid one, since every denomination in 
existence has demonstrated conclusively (to itself) 
that it is the real bridge church, containing the true 
fullness of the faith, and gathering up the partial 
and incomplete witness of every other denomiation. 
Furthermore, the size of the denomination making 
the claim need make no difference here, since ap- 
peal can always be made to that most excellent 
adage of St. Arius, “Great yokes from little Leghorns 
grow.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Storm Warnings 
To the Editors: As a regular reader of Christianity 
and Crisis, I have come to expect illuminating com- 
ment in its pages and perhaps should have said as 
much before. I was finally moved to do so, how- 
ever, by Waldo Beach’s article, “Storm Warnings 
From the South” (March 19). 
This is by far the best single analysis of the 
current crisis in the South that I have seen... 
No little of Mr. Beach’s effectiveness, I feel, stems 
from his incomparable skill with language. He uses 
words with astonishing precision and incisiveness, 
worthy of the best prose-writers of any era. For 
both the matter and the manner of his article, I 
am truly grateful. 
Howard A. Wiley 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 


Billy Graham 
To the Editors: I was pleased to read Dr. Van 
Dusen’s letter (Correspondence, Christianity and 
Crisis, April 2) lending “hopeful, though not un- 
critical support” to Billy Graham because that is 
a good description of the support given by many 
of us in Detroit, with happy results. Having heard 
Billy Graham speak to clergy groups, I can bear 
witness that he is fully capable of presenting a 
balanced and prophetic Christianity. The more 
I saw of him and his team behind the scenes the 
more I was impressed that they were truly men 
of God. They reached people in Detroit who are 
untouched by the traditional churches . . . As he 
spoke in the great public gatherings, some of us 
noticed a one-sidedness in his thought; but that is 
surely true of almost every sermon preached by 
anyone. 

Dr. Van Dusen mentions “diversities of gifts’. . . 
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differences between souls. It is sober truth to say 


that Billy Graham has led many to God whom few | 


of us could have touched. And having begun with 
a personal commitment, these may well grow to 
see many of the things Dr. Niebuhr wants them 
to see. 

Rt. Rev. Richard S. M. Emrich 

Bishop of Michigan 

Detroit, Michigan 


Cynicism and the Revival 


To the Editors: Am not in a habit of “writing 
to the editors.” But I am constrained to write 
you and to thank you for publishing the article 
“Cynicism and the Revival” (April 2). 

It will serve as a cathartic to many of us who 
have been guilty of the sort of cynicism the author 
castigates. The publication of the article in your 
paper vindicates your own broadness and _ sense 
of rightness to “let both sides be heard.” 

Thanks also to the author, Wm. R. Farmer, for 
writing it the way he did. His is the sort of con- 
structive criticism that heals and helps. 

John Biegeleisen 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


Correspondence Preview 


The thoughtful character of our readership is 
manifest in the quality and quantity of correspon- 
dence we have received concerning the comments 
in recent issues by William Farmer, Henry P. Van 
Dusen, and Reinhold Niebuhr on the current re- 
ligious revival and concerning Waldo Beach’s edi- 
torial, “Euphoria in Suburbia” (April 2). We hope 
to publish a generous sample in our next issue. 
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